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teaching regarding property, though the author is forced to admit 
that according to Canonist theory the right of private property was 
limited, at least to the extent that the holder was expected to make 
good use of it. 

Considerably the longest section of the book is devoted to con- 
sideration of the theory of the just price and the prohibition of 
usury. In the treatment of the former there is nothing novel; in 
the latter there is an interesting distinction drawn between the 
medieval notion of interest, whereby the individual may properly 
receive some return for money loaned, and usury, which was pro- 
hibited by Canon law. The line is finely drawn, but comprehensible. 

The book is written with a conscious purpose in view ; the reader 
may agree with or react strongly against the whole conception of 
the work, but in either case he must recognize the essential fairness 
of the author. It is a useful simrunary of medieval economic theory. 
In the judgment of the reviewer its chief fault is that by neglecting 
to link up theory with practice it fails to come to grips with the 
realities of the situation. 

Austin P. Evans. 

Columbia University. 

Banking Progress. By J. Laurence Laughlin. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. — x, 349 pp. 

Professor Laughlin's new book constitutes a critical record of the 
progress made in money and banking matters in the United States 
during the last generation. Probably nobody is better qualified 
than Professor Laughlin to prepare such a record because not only 
has he made many vigorous contributions to the scientific discussion 
of the problems involved but he has also repeatedly thrown himself 
into the arena of practical politics, working with great energy and 
ability for the achievement of a sound monetary standard and of an 
efficient banking system. He thus speaks with the critical detach- 
ment of the scientist and at the same time with the practical insight 
of one who understands the peculiarities of the active {wlitician. 

In the field of money Professor Laughlin discusses the so-called 
" Gold Standard Act " of 1900. He demonstrates conclusively the 
compromissary nature of that law and its shortcomings as a real 
gold-standard measure. For its faults he blames the stupidity and 
ignorance of the politicians. The Senate leaders carefully eliminated 
from the original House bill the phrases that guaranteed the gold 
basis of the silver currency. It was not until the Federal Reserve 
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Act of 1913 that the Secretary of the Treasury was given any real 
authority to protect the gold value of the silver currency. 

Professor Laughlin devotes a few chapters to the straggle for an 
elastic currency. He shows how little by little there was a realiza- 
tion that the problem of elasticity was less a matter of note issue 
than it was of mobility and elasticity of credit in general. In this 
connection he analyzes the influence of the panic of 1907 and sub- 
jects to searching criticism the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, which was en- 
acted as a temporary stop-gap. Here again Professor Laughlin grows 
caustic about the politicians — particularly the Senate leaders. His 
final characterization of this piece of legislation deserves quotation: 

Certainly, we had in this Aldrich-Vreeland Act — the product of a 
few days' struggle at the end of a session — an unexpected freedom of 
issues based on banking assets, as well as a Pandora's box-full of un- 
known possibilities for evil. It was an amazing lesson on the folly of 
politics in banking (p. 80). 

More than half of Professor Laughlin's book deals with the origin, 
enactment and operation of the Federal Reserve Act. Preceding this 
discussion are two chapters which take up in detail the question of 
the guarantee of bank deposits. The space allotted to this topic ap- 
pears to the reviewer at least to be entirely out of proportion to its 
real importance. The subject required some attention, but in a book 
which is a record of progress it would seem unnecessary to present 
an elaborate consideration of all the pros and contras of a minor 
issue. 

All the material concerning the antecedents as well as the political 
history of the Reserve Act itself is of the greatest interest and im- 
portance. In connection with the political history Professor Laugh- 
lin pays a sincere tribute to the firm, beneficent leadership of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Of the work of Dr. H. Parker Willis, the expert of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, Professor Laughlin 
says : " The expert of this committee and afterward secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board, H. Parker Willis, had probably more influ- 
ence than any other man in shaping the measure in its formative 
legislative period." Professor Laughlin gives in full in a special 
chapter a bill which he had prepared and which, to use his own ex- 
pression he had thrown " into the common pot ". Moreover, he 
gives also an elaborate discussion of this bill. Bill and discussion 
together cover fifty-seven pages. It is doubtful whether this chapter 
serves any unportant purpose other than to supply a basis for a pos- 
sible claim that Professor Laughlin himself exercised a profound in- 
fluence on those who actually formulated the Federal Reserve Act 
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Professor Laughlin supplies little that is new in his discussion of 
the Reserve Act itself. He expounds fully its principles and pur- 
poses. His final chapter deals with the actual working of the act. 
In this connection he criticizes the way the resources of the reserve 
system were used for war-financing. He objects also to the " re- 
version " to the old system of lumping reserves against notes and 
deposits, particularly because of the great expansion of notes, which 
was purposely facilitated by amendments added to the original act. 
He is uneasy also about note expansion. After showing the actual 
increase in note issue he states : " It is likely that not all of this in- 
crease was needed as a mediimi of exchange." Professor Laughlin 
believes that credit expansion under the reserve system needs to be 
more narrowly controlled and that the issue of notes must be safe- 
guarded from confusion with " fiscal operations of the government 
or with general banking operations carried on by the check-and- 
deposit system". 

Much of the material which the book contains can be found in 
Professor Laughlin's writings elsewhere. Indeed, one of the faults 
of the book is that material already published is reproduced without 
adequate revision. For example, on page 98 in his discussion of the 
guarantee of bank deposits, is found the following sentence: "But, 
on the other hand, observe that the whole object intended by a guar- 
anty of deposits could be gained by a safe and properly elastic note- 
issue — such as has been proposed in various currency reform bills." 
This has a too ancient flavor for a new book ! Notwithstanding this 
fault, however, the book is well worth while and its place is assured. 

E. E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

The Financial Organization of Society. By Harold G. 
MouLTON. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1921. — xxiii, 
789 pp. 

For several years Professor Moulton of Chicago University has 
been developing a survey course in financial organization, designed 
to give to students a more comprehensive view of the financial system 
as a whole than is presented in the usual courses in money and 
banking or in private finance. The lecture material for this course 
is now offered in book form and is available not merely as a text 
for similar courses at other universities but also as a survey for the 
general reader. Of its kind the volume is unique, for it covers a 



